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Abstract 


This paper explores the changes and shifts the Arabic sentence 
witnessed due to media translations. It highlights the appearance 
of six syntactic changes, trying to examine their impact on 
reception quality. The six syntactic phenomena are as follows: a) 
artificial passive structure and its variants; b) inverted direct 
speech; c) pure padding; d) meaningless variations; e) prepositions 
and prepositional misuse; f) intentional avoidance of verbless 
nominal sentences. By examining the syntactic patterns in media 
translations, this paper seeks to provide insights into how Arabic 
editors perceive and process translated messages, and how 
translators can adapt their strategies to ensure optimal quality and 
effectiveness in their translations. 


Key words: Media Arabic — Media translation — Arabic 
translation — Sentence structure — translation studies 
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The impact of the translation on the structure of the Media 
Arabic! sentence is very clear on the advent of some odd 
structures as well as on the appearance of foreign metaphoric 
idioms and structural neologisms. One of the remarkable impacts 
on sentence structure is the appearance of some artificial’ 
structures. This phenomenon can be tackled in the view of contact- 
induced change as they appeared as a response to translation from 


English into Arabic. 


The paper limits the scope of research to the syntactic level, 
tackling a number of grammatical calques that are the result of the 
contact-induced change (Heine & Kuteva 2005, gt in Lucas & 
Manfredi 2020) claims that it is better to investigate the 
grammatical changes induced by calquing in terms of contact- 
induced grammaticalization. Versteegh (1997) points out that 
“modern language has developed new grammatical devices, in 
particular in the language of the media, which is heavily 


influenced by European languages”(p. 183). 


I Media Arabic is a term that refers to the language of news stories, printed 
or published in the web. It is highly important here to accentuate that it 
excludes the language of the opinion articles as well as advertorials. It is the 
offspring of Modern Standard Arabic (Effat & Versteegh, 2008, qtd in 
ElSherif, 2016). 
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The current paper reviews six linguistic phenomena that 

_ appeared in the Media Arabic: a) artificial passive structure and its 
variants; b) inverted direct speech; c) pure padding; d) 
meaningless variations; e) intentional avoidance of verbless 
_ nominal sentences; f) prepositions and prepositional misuse. In the 
_ following section, artificial passive structures are explored. These 


} structures that appeared in Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) are 


q 


_ syntactically and semantically examined in the following pages. 


Research objectives: 


i/) 


The primary aim of this research is to explore the impact of 
media translations on the Arabic sentence structure and to identify 


the syntactic changes and shifts that occur due to the translation 


_ process. By analyzing these patterns, the research seeks to provide 


a comprehensive understanding of how the Arabic language is 


being affected by media translations. 


Furthermore, the study aims to examine the implications of 
these syntactic changes on the reception quality of translated 


messages. Specifically, the research will investigate how these 


| | changes affect the understanding, perception, and interpretation of 


the translated messages by the target audience. This will be 
| achieved by analyzing the reception quality of the translated 


messages among Arabic-speaking individuals and communities. 
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Finally, the study seeks to provide valuable insights into the 
strategies that Arabic editors and translators can adopt to optimize 
the quality and effectiveness of their translations. The research will 
identify the most effective approaches to translating media content 
into Arabic, taking into account the syntactic changes and shifts 
that occur in the translation process. The study will provide 
practical recommendations that can be used by editors and 
translators to improve the quality and effectiveness of their 
translations, ensuring that they are able to effectively 


communicate the intended message to the target audience. 


Research problem: 


The impact of media translations on the Arabic sentence structure 
and the resulting changes and shifts in the language, and how these 


changes affect the reception quality of translated messages. 


Research question: 


What are the six common syntactic changes that occur in media 
translations of Arabic content, and how do they affect the 
reception quality of the translated messages? Additionally, what 


strategies can Arabic editors and translators use to ensure optimal 
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quality and effectiveness in their translations, given the syntactic 


| lt , changes and shifts that occur in the translation process? 


_ The syntactic Changes: 


— 


nd gd Huma ——— 


(A) Passive structure 


vii An developing my approach to passive voice as a linguistic 


Hoheaoniene it is important to highlight the objective and function 


| of passive. Passive voice can be viewed as a tool for information 


All 
. addition to focusing on the action recipient, hide the real doer of 


manipulation or exposure. In passive voice Structure, you can, in 


of Arts: a 


ro the action. It is also used for hedging through ‘making the 


& proposition less assertive’ in particular in academic writing, where 
MN vey | the passive voice is utilized with impersonal it-construction 
i g (Carter & McCarthy, 2006 p.283). For example, expressions like 
) & | ‘it is recommended’, ‘it is suggested’ and the like, are widely used 
! a. _ In the academic and technical writing. 

joa" |) 
| B Dixon (2005) identifies five reasons for using the passive 


a 


voice in construction. The first reason is to avoid referring to the 
| subject. Secondly, the passive voice can be used to focus on the 
Y vr \ transitive object, emphasizing its importance in the sentence. 
| i | | Thirdly, the passive voice can be used to introduce a topic in the 


i subject relation. Fourthly, using passive construction can help 
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adhere to syntactic restrictions. Lastly, the passive voice can be 


used to focus on the result of the activity. 


Lovinger (2000) defines passive voice as a form of the verb 
that indicates that the subject receives the action. The subject here 
refers definitely to the grammatical subject. In other words, in the 
passive construction, the doer of the action can be omitted or 
backgrounded and the focus is shifted to the action. In a normal 
statement, the subject which is the doer of the action comes at the 
very beginning of the sentence, and the object which is the 
recipient of the action comes after the verb. Thus, passive is a 
syntactic feature in English. In Arabic, it is a morphological one. 
In Arabic “verbs have active and passive conjugations, 
distinguished only by their internal vocalization” (Badawi et al, 
2004, p. 30). The previous quotation accentuates that passive in 


Arabic is a matter of internal voweling. 


Since it does exist in all languages, passivization is one of 
the language universals. This universality adds to the momentum 
of the importance of the subject matter and enhances the rationality 
of examining how passive works in both languages. However, a 
point of dissimilarity between Arabic and English is that in Arabic 


it is morphologically constructed. In English, it is syntactically 
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| || constructed. With the movement of translation in the 19" and 20" 


| i , centuries, a syntactic shift took place with the advent of MSA. The 


| 
___. problem is summarized here: 


vient 
' 


4 The Arabic passive exists primarily to express an act whose agent 


- is unknown or suppressed, hence cannot in theory be mentioned 


even periphrastically elsewhere in the sentence, though MWA 
| 


d Humanities 


' [Modern Written Arabic] is starting to do so under the influence 


zl 


_ of European languages. (p. 383, Badawi 2004) 


Arts an 


In Arabic, the passive voice is usually used as a stylistic 


: ) feature that is employed for certain purposes: a) when the real 
ised subject, i.e. the doer of the action, is unknown or not important 
i Fs _ enough to be mentioned; b) the object is very important and 
| } iF _ deserves to be highlighted; c) Nofal (2011) states that the passive 
E construction is used “where the focus on the event rather than the 
' +S agent” (p. 148). According to its purposes, Nofal (2011) offers 
| = | three types of passive traced in the Holy Qur'an: 


qi i) Agentless passive sentence which does frequently occur 

|| more than the agent passive. The agent, i.e. the doer of the action, 
Zz wh, . . 

\ |. | is suppressed because it is either unknown or "can be uniquely 


| ly | _ recovered from the context" (149). For example: 


2 an 


| 5) 83 v8) QS SSIS SUS be Gall Le US Alcall EE CT Gul Ul 
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(O You who have believed, decreed upon you is fasting as it was 
decreed upon those before you that you may become righteous) 


(Arberry) 


it) Agentive passive sentence: Nofal (2011) challenges Arab 
grammarians' commonly-held belief that "Arabic passive 
sentences do not have an expressed agent" (149) citing verses from 


Qur'an such as the following: 
(50:4) hone 6 CF Ely i dc SUN Gh 28 7 2 Sul oe Jol Wily 
(They say, 'Why have signs not been sent down upon him from his 


Lord?) (Arberry) 


ili) Passive sentence with 'Janus' Agents is the third type with two 
possible agents. In this case, identification of the doer of the action 
depends on the explanation of the sentence. For example, in a 


verse like: 
(5:14) éaelly I KURU 38 Wi 


(As for Thamood, they were destroyed by the Screamer;) 
(Arberry) 


The verse can be interpreted as either: Allah destroyed Thamud by 


an overpowering blast, or an overpowering blast destroyed 
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\} Thamud. Khalil (1989) argues that Arabic favors active voice 


| i _ rather than passive, citing statistics showing that the Holy Qur’an 
AU 
. 


contains a total number of 18,181 verbs, out of which only are 957 


y Journal of Arts and Bum — 


M4 wi in the passive voice (5.3%). 


Although the agentive passive does exist in classical Arabic, 


more precisely in the Holy Qur'an, some modern scholars argue 
: that the adoption of this type is a journalistic translation legacy. In 

_that concern, Aitchison & Lewis (2003) remark that "the syntax 
i also has tightened. Function words drop out, there is a shift to 


ere action and agency through ‘by’ and the introduction of 


verbs. An entire clausal structure (‘that’ + subjunctive) has 


7 become obsolete (p. 13)". 


Muhammad Hasan ‘Abd al-‘Aziz (1997) remarks that 


| Media Arabic uses the subject preceded with a preposition or to 


come in the additive form following the term [445] (Wasitat) or 


—— 


| [ASox] (Ma‘rifat) governed by the preposition [-]. Below are some 


== Taibah Universit 


> = 


| illustrative examples as given by Abdulaziz 95-96): 

|) Sidg ‘ald al-Mu‘ahadah kull min ) .ce8 4!) Ge US baaled! le Gre 
(al-Tarafayn 
\\ WH | ica Aaa 93 OSU ode & 595 oh ol 


| WA | (aqtrh an tuwwazi‘ Hadhihi al-Kutub bi-wAsitat al-qunsuliyat.) 


da) GAR WI IS > yo AAW Ay wht ALS! oly BUSA Sly Argel! UY clLesin! 
ele 


wa-Qad Qabd ‘ala al-Liss bi-) Ab 4!) 44 20 Galll Cle Wot a, 
(ma‘rifat al-Shurtah. 


It cannot be denied that the mentioned phrases bear a resemblance 
to constructions found in other languages that use a similar method 


to express the subject. In English, for instance, it can be said: 
The thief was caught by the police. 


However, there is nothing to justify the use of this style as long 
as there is no problem to mention the subject. So the above 


sentences can be rendered in the active voice like this: 
(Sidg altrfan ‘ala al-Mu‘ahadah.) i.e de ob hI Gas - 


Iqtaraha an tuwwazi‘ al-) SI! ois olWledl gy ol cal - 


(qunsultyat Hadhihi al-Kutub. 
(qbdt al-Shurtah ‘ala al-Ligs.) .2U) le ices - 


Al-Raba'a (2013) points out that "using the by-phrase along with 
the agent in the Arabic passive structure has been modeled, via a 
grammaticalization process, on its English counterpart in 
translation. This process has led to pattern replication, i.e. 
borrowing the abstract features of the source language (English) 


(204)". 
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Ht MM) AbdulAziz further elaborates that it is common in Classical 


| i , Arabic to say: “alll cle v4” (Qubid ‘ala al-Liss) in the passive 
AU 
_ voice. In this case, the subject is not mentioned, simply because it 


',\.) is not intended to be revealed in the above sentence. 


ays 
if ial However, it is worth mentioning that Arabic is so flexible 
Deg? Hh 
& a sentence poseeprthat the writer or speaker can postpose or 
3 | 
! S component breaking the word order verb-subject order without 
/ 4 
| ; § light on the shedresorting to passivization. Dickins et al (2002) 
| “A 
( i \ flexibility of Arabic while elaborating on Sibawayeh's comments 
4 ~ | (al-Taqdim wa->S4ls ascllon the preposition and postposition [ 
‘wh af 
Pt as introduced by Sibawayeh, ,al-ta’khir). For example, in Arabic 
= the utterance: 
i 
3 (Darb ‘bdu Allah zydan.) ij al ue Ge 
oOo | 
if Pr 
| G _ can be rephrased as: 
| ‘. e, 
3. | (Darb zydan ‘bdu Allah.) .ai Sue 143 Ge 
1 Te 
Hy fei | 
EY, Sibaeayeh comments that "it seems to be the case that the Bedouin 


= 


Arabs prepose whose presentation is more important to them and 


| } ° 
|. which they are more concerned to focus on". As shown above, 


{| 
} \, {| the parsing system of Arabic allows using active voice while 
! ; \ | 
| | | giving priority to the object rather than the subject. At the same 
| ] 


Hi 


YN | 


| * These are Sibawayeh words translated by James Dickins. 
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time, according to Quranic verses quoted by Nofal (2011), Arabic 


allows using the by-phrase structure, i.e. it is acceptable to say: 
(Duribt al-Madinah balmnjnyq.) «jd ab) o> 


In this construction, however, the noun after the preposition ‘+’ 


(Ba’) must be a tool not the real doer of the action. 


Ashtiany (1993) highlights another structure that appeared 
in Media Arabic as a response to the tendency to use the passive 
voice in English. It is very common in MSA to employ [)~4!! + aj] 
(Tamma + al-masdar) structure which is introduced as a substitute 
for the English passive structure. As Ashtiany (1993) points out 
"this construction is equivalent to a synonym of the passive of the 
verb to which the masdar belongs" (p. 29). For example, the 
sentence [¢i8v) ob Gly’ Se! ¢] (Tamma ighlagq abwab lian al- 
Iqtira*) can be phrased as follows [¢\8¥i ob Oly <alzi] (Ughlat 
abwab lyan al-Iqtira‘). This form may be partly attributed to the 
fact that in MSA, especially Media Arabic, internal voweling 
(tashkil) is not usually used in the graphetics of Media Arabic, the 


Arabic reader is used to reading the verb in its active form. 


Ashtiany (1993) elaborates further on the techniques 


employed to avoid passivization in Media Arabic, referring to the 


Weigh dele WZ 
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use of [#] (Tmma) as an auxiliary with verbal noun [2+] 
| i , (Masdar). It is used "as an all-purpose synonym of passive verbs. 
_..., The verb [#] (Tmma) is passive in sense, though its internal 
| Ay ‘ i vowelling is that of an active verb. It may occur in Media Arabic 
as a simple verb (general sense: 'to be done/made/concluded'’) 


' (Ashtiany 1993, 29). For example: 


(Tammat al-dawrah al-wla lil-Lajnah.) .aU Us) 35.0) of 


d Humaiities 


But it is often used to express the passive voice, in the case when 


| .. . 
. itis followed by a verbal noun. For example: 


a an 


= 


(Qama al-Safir bi-taqdim Awraq a‘tmadh) esta! Siysi cris pial lb 


cy 
: re (Tamma al-qabd ‘ala al-Liss.) «2! Je (2! ¢ 

1 2 Another structure is [= a4] (Qama bi-) which is a frequent structure 

| i a | in MSA in combination with the >. (Masdar) of another verb. 

{ £ | _ It is pure padding. See the following examples: 

e Qamat al-Shurtah bmdahmh Bayt al-) © «22h) cy aac aba) cols 

2) (Mushtabih bi-hi 

aa 


! | (Qama al-kumbiyutar bi-naq] al-bayanat) ols) jis 35. 


! t |, ! In the above sentences, the phrase ‘+ e&’ (qama bi-) is used, with 
i | the preposition being attached to the )+=« (Masdar) of the main 
verb instead of starting the sentences with it. The structure of these 
| sentences is as follows: 


\| 
| \ 
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Verb ela (Qama) + subject + preposition = (bi) + main verb in the 


Masdar form + sentence complementary 


This study suggests that this structure has been introduced 
to MSA as a result of translation, especially from English whose 
sentence starts with the subject, whereas Arabic sentence usually 
starts with the verb. Although this structure has become very 
common in Media Arabic, notable media outlets, especially world 
news agencies and other renowned newspapers which use standard 
editorial guidelines, avoid such kind of sentence structure, 


preferring to start with the main verb as follows: 
(Dahmt al-Shurtah Bayt al-Mushtabih bi-hi) # #224) ey ab,aIi clo 
(Qaddama al-Safir awraqa a‘tmadh) ootazel Gigi pil pus 
(Naql al-kumbiyitar al-bayanat) 2tUs! sy.) s 


The above sentences sound more idiomatic and less in word count. 
This is because their structure (verb + subject + object) is a 
standard formula of an Arabic verbal sentence. In Arabic, the word 
order can be changed for emphasis (i.e. shift of focus) or for 
stylistic reasons. This flexibility of word order should be translated 


into more idiomatic structures that respond to the needs of the 
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speakers. One of the inversion forms is addressed in the following 


| section. 


(B) Inverted Direct speech 


Newsmaking is a process that heavily relies on collecting 


information from various sources. The heart of the news-making 


| process is quoting sources, which is a crucial element in ensuring 


_ the credibility of the information being reported. Without quoting 


sources, the news story is nothing more than hearsay and 


B spsaulaiion: It is essential for journalists and reporters to verify the 


_ authenticity of the sources they are quoting, as this helps to 
| establish trust with their readership. This is why collecting 


] information from different sources and quoting them accurately is 


critical to the integrity of the news-making process. Ekstr6m 
_ (2023) asserts that “Quoting serves the complementary purposes 
_of making news attractive and authoritative. Moreover, quotes are 


important framing devices, used in promoting certain perspectives 


_ || onan issue, in criticizing and evaluating (p. 544).” 


| {| 
Nima }) 


ill 


| 


Inversion, indeed, is a fairly common linguistic tool that is 


| employed quite extensively to serve certain stylistic purposes. 


i Linguistically, inversion simply means “the abandonment of the 


usual English sentence order and the placing of the subject after 
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the verb as in Said he, or after the auxiliary of the verb.” (Fowler, 
2009, p. 285). In Arabic, inversion is not used to refer to a shift in 
the function of the sentence. Rather, it is used for rhetorical 
purposes. Arabic grammarians as well as rhetoricians approached 
inversion from different angles. At the level of grammar, there are 
certain cases in which the subject (mobtada) could be preceded by 
the predicate. According to Arabic rhetoricians, the technique of 
foregrounding and backgrounding is used for stylistic purposes. 
Unlike Arabic, English with its fixed formula has a very limited 
use of this technique. Amazingly, Media Arabic adopted a non- 


idiomatic version of English inversion. 


In English media, there is a common form of inversion that 
is widely used. According to Van Dijk (1988), the fairly inverted 
declarative sentence structure is one of the structural features of 
news stories which specifically is not particularly common in other 
forms of register. For example, instead of saying, "Reliable 
sources declared that Libya has been attacked by the U.S. Air 
Force", it may state "Libya has been attacked by the U.S. Air 
Force, reliable sources declared". This institutionalized process of 
fronting significant information is labeled 'relevance structuring’, 


according to Van Dijk. In Arabic, the focus is definitely given to 


| i) Bi pi wul> dqoe .5 
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the source. Thus, at the very beginning of a news story, the source 


| 
| 


i , comes directly after the verb: 
1") 


_»»» An informed source (Masdar matla‘) eles v2 
Waa wal) 
_ ¢@ An official source (Masdar ms’wl) Jin jes 
i 2 Washington (Washintun) .2-+\, 
| 
| = } The President (al-R ’ys) <3! 
(ea 
Nf q _ Prime Minister (Ra’ts al-Wuzara’) «lj! 5) 
H ey! |) , ; 
< | AlAzhar Grand Sheikh (Shaykh al-Azhar) 355) + 
Wal 
g » The Custodian of the Two Khadim al-) gé) oeAl pe 
| Rn] 
| hy Holy Mosques (Haramayn al-Sharifayn 
Bb 
| ee | However, some news outlets background the source to the 
iy 5 ‘ . ‘ 
i 5 _ very end, displacing the source after the quotation marks. The 
i) 
e readability of the text is negatively affected due to this action. That 
5) action exposes the source as a sort of padding, a stylistic feature 
Hy) (ash: | 
_ F - that is discussed here. 


A a 


uN (C) Pure Padding 
|| 

i i Although media style tends to be specific and to the point, 
fw | i 


i) \ some redundant structures (i.e. pure padding) are traced in media 


' 

i* 

| ‘ 
ht ji 


\ 
i ; 
| i | style. Thus, the media register is not immune to the inclusion of 


| 
| | unnecessary elements. These redundant structures can take many 


H | forms, such as some redundant linking words, demonstratives, 
| } 
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repetitive patterns, or prepositional phrases. These structures 
should be wisely used to achieve textual cohesion and enhance 
clarity. 

Improving textual cohesion and clarity can enhance the 
rhythm and flow of a text, ultimately resulting in higher 
readability. However, if this technique is not properly utilized, it 
can have the opposite effect. Redundant structures can negatively 
impact a text's readability by creating obstacles for readers who 
are attempting to comprehend the meaning at first glance. By 
studying these structures, one can improve their Media Arabic 
style and provide editors with helpful tips and tricks for enhancing 


their writing style. 


The phrase "Ji,3) te" (‘Ala al-tawali) is commonly used to 
indicate that a list of items or events should be considered in a 
specific order. It is the Arabic-translated version of the English 
adverb "respectively." The phrase is commonly employed in 
various forms of media such as news articles and reports to 
elucidate the sequence of events or the order of a list of items. For 
instance, in a news article discussing a sports tournament, the 
phrase may be utilized to indicate the order in which teams 


finished in the competition. For example, "The top three teams, 
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| ! namely Zamalek, Ismaily, and Al-Ahly finished in first, second, 


| lt _ and third place, respectively." 


nn n| The English version “respectively” is frequently used in 
Win technical and international development texts produced by UN 


organs and bodies. In that context, the use of "respectively" can 


| “help to ensure that information is presented clearly and in a way 

| 
| ' that is easy for readers to understand. By indicating the order in 
_ which items should be considered, it can help to avoid confusion 


and ensure that the reader is able to follow the sequence of events 


i/| 


d Buna 
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or ideas being presented. However, the United Nations Guidance 


yJ ournal of 


Manual (n.d.) establishes that it is a redundant structure and should 


7 be avoided. 


Taibah Universit 


The manual advises Arabic translators to avoid using the 


_ phrase "respectively" at the end of a sentence in Arabic. Instead, it 


is recommended to either omit it or rearrange the sentence 


a 


, according to Arabic grammar rules. For example, a sentence like 


"They arrived on June 7 and August 11 respectively" can be 


> = 


translated more appropriately as "_b2i/C1 \\5 asg/olg> VG Mes" 
| (They arrived on June 7 and August 11). 

Vim \ ! In scientific writing, the repetitive use of the adverb 
| it | "respectively" can be problematic. For instance, some argue that a 


| | i\ sentence like "42%, 31%, 45%, and 34% of children were found 


H(i) | to be obese by John, Mark, Xavier, and Karim respectively." could 
1 IM | 
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be translated while keeping ‘respectively’ in the Arabic version as 
follows: 

cot Ogi, SUEY oye 2¥E 9 160 9 ANN 9 LEY Ob Mell le cS peblty ley Oger try 

ab all Arewll 

But it can be accurately translated into Arabic while 
respecting the drafting rules of Arabic as follows: 

coi UGASD 2Y 6 5 lath Cues BY uy Abana) LEG (cl Ayala! GUUESI puts 9" 

"LSE as S LEO pull ZV) Aye LEY gga) 20+ 90 


The translation above provided a schematic background on 
the subject matter and confidently concluded that the entire dataset 
falls within the 30-50% range. The core information is this 
conclusion, while the specific numbers can be grouped together as 
details elsewhere in the text. Julia Ashtiany's work on Media 
Arabic stresses the significance of avoiding needless emphasis in 
language, which is exemplified by the assured conclusion drawn 
about the dataset in the Arabic sentence. As mentioned by 
Ashtiany, the linking word "455" is commonly employed in 


Arabic texts to introduce supplementary information. 


Ashtiany (1993) addresses the problem of padding and 


notes that it can manifest as unnecessary emphasis. She also 


= 
————— 
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-_— 
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observes that the linking word " "dlls (hence, therefore) is 
_ typically placed before a phrase or clause that provides additional 


__. details or of redundant coordination when a functionless [5] (and) 
Wl 


|... - prefixes the relative pronoun. See the following examples: 

nn, 
do 

4 Wes | s £ s 

it eM Bpates Oley thay Grol doll aby heb gle at p59 13 - 

\ a) j 

| So Sptre Sogere abbl ails pahl deeb piggy elyjgll Gad) IE tl ee emer yy cet — 
3 | 

on) LL Ayl4) Syed Layacl ally Spall HoLedV) SLIMY de Gaet dyll aa 
Sil : ° 
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The phrase c« US (each [one] of) inserted before a sequence of two 


| or more names may be genuinely distributive or simply pure 


el ; 
Padding. In the following sentences, it functions differently: 
ic=| } 
ti a Rtpe S| cogil Mel slazsl hyo) or bo ol besa eed wy (S> gre} A AI 9 whi 
= 
) ¢ = | VAabeby then SM g Italel pe IS chien alazel hal pe bend Least age pe) lity dogendl cl 
4} 7) ] ——_ 
i g ! Raquel) 3 aad! slyeasly 
be | 
Nits and 
MN! st 
a 
(FR) ca pe ltaler MS Spergll ge tte £46 Ge ob te Gy cor Sel A ce 
aa ‘ 
A Meal -Olidy Oy Vp Ange ot JS 5 Ll! 
rim The phrase "c« JS" (klun min) in the first sentence is 


_ unnecessary and can be removed without affecting the sentence's 
I jh ' meaning. However, in the second sentence, it serves a purpose, as 
| i | it highlights the goal of the Madrid conference, which is to 
| | establish peace agreements between Israel on one hand and each 


| of the countries of Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon on the other hand. 
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Pure padding and meaningless variations are types of 
redundant linguistic structures. Variations that do not change the 
meaning are common in language. They occur when people use 
different ways of saying the same thing interchangeably without 
intending any meaningful difference. The following section 
examines meaningless variation. 


(D) Meaningless Variation 


Ashtiany (1993) shows that some transitive verbs have been 
used with prepositions in Media Arabic, constituting variant 
constructions of the same verb without any change in meaning. 
Examples include [J! +3 / es] (wasala / wasala ila) arrive, [ /.%! 
we sil] (Altaqa / Altaqa ma‘a) meet, and [of tei /-ef] (U‘linu / 
U‘linu an) announce. The new variant constructions not only have 
prepositions being attached to transitive verbs, but also adverbs of 
time and place, such as [«] and [++]. The following examples, 


introduced by Ashtiany, are cases in point: 


etl thay sliigll ole act) Goby teal by sepa ee op abl oe aA) uted - 
LS Rogan) GAS LAL cnigall adel Gaal Goby! s aS G Gop ghyl 
aged! bat! Sle gygly Wildy ShShy deh oe JS elie feel 
- astqbl al-Amir ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Wali al-‘ahd wa- 


naib ra’is Majlis al-Wuzara’ wa-ra’ts al-Haras al-Watani al- 


= 
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) | i! Sa‘idi fi Maktabah bi-al-Riyad ams al-Safir al-Tinisi al-jadid 
| lt | lada al-Sa‘tidiyah kama astqbl Sufara’ kull min ayrlnda 
h walmksyk wfnlnda w’ wrwghway al-judud fi al-Sa‘tdiyah. 
| its Hi th ecg eligi Gale Gay iby tell dy spl Le ge ail ee ee fey - 
| | SSW sis Spey ae see Steal BOIS nal clear shall SI sagen shgl 

wey) 
wasala al-Amir ‘Abd Allah ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Wali al-‘ahd wa- 


Wl 


d Humanities 


naib ra’is Majlis al-Wuzara’ wa-ra’Is al-Haras al-Watani al- 


Sa‘tdi ila al-Dar al-Bayda’ ams. Wa-kana fi istiqbal al-Amir 


Arts an 


confined to media language; they have become common in MSA 


} ih ‘inda wswlh al-Wazir al-Awwal al-Maghribt. 

y PSs aes) U5 BG gee Lill pean SJ Le abl sue le gecll ual! roy - 
Wich thle goo Spall fy dqey oul whic! J 
| 5 & | - wasala al-Ra’Is al-Yamani ‘ala ‘Abd Allah Salih ila Misr awa’il 
{ g __ al-Usbii‘ al-hali ff ziyarat Rasmiyah. Wa-kana fi astqbalh lada 
: wswlh al-Ra’ts al-Misri Husni Mubarak. 
| 2 It can be said that such variant constructions are no longer 

fs 


as well. There are different variants like ‘Je asi/as?’, 3 iy /3 iy’. 

_ However, in both Media Arabic and MSA some transitive verbs 
|, are used with prepositions to create new meanings or to emphasize 
| i | specific aspects of the verb-object relationship. These 
| | i constructions often arise out of the need for clarity or subtlety in 


| communication. 
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The structure of the MSA sentence has been affected by 
meaningless variation and unnecessary padding, resulting in the 
insertion of dummy verbs at the start of nominal sentences without 
justification. This issue will be further addressed in the following 


section. 
(E) Prepositions and Prepositional Misuse 


Word class in Arabic is categorized into three parts: noun, 
verb, and preposition, as stated by Arabic grammarians (Ibn Malik, 
672 after hijra). In Arabic as in English, prepositions refer to a 
location or a direction, and they may also be used in an abstract or 
figurative way (e.g. at least 34) Je) (Ryding, 2005). In Arabic and 
English, prepositions occur in conjunction with verbs composing 
idiomatic expressions (s+! .J¢) (‘Ala al-mahakk) or phrasal verbs 
(3/5 ~) (Rghb ‘an / fi) to convey a particular meaning. Some 
verbs in Arabic are transitive via prepositions (e.g. to suffer from 
ce glx). In MSA, some prepositions are differently used. The use 


of prepositions can differ from their usage in other forms. 


Kaa -S: It is composed of one consonant and a short vowel. 
In classical Arabic, it expresses similarity and is employed for 


comparison. In MSA, due to translationese, it designates capacity 
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! or function (AbdulAziz, 2002). The use of the preposition ‘-S’ in 


| i , the journalistic language was not stated in the grammar books 
| {\\ 


written by ancient linguists. For example: 


ida wa-Qad qada Furd 25‘ama k‘dw ) .cigil lees paeS Ley 3y5b ai Aig 
(bi-Majlis al-Nawab 


| (Ford spent 25 years as a member of the Council of 


d d Huma 


| Representatives.) 


| Modern linguists have differed over the interpretation of the 


4, preposition ‘S’ in the above context and which classical 


= an 


y Journal of 1 


/ expressions could replace it. AbdulAziz (2002) calls the ‘-S’ in the 


above position as ‘4ghicill LalS!” because it is used in place of the 


| term ‘Ji’ (as), seeing it a result of translation from foreign 


so eres Universit 


\ _ languages (69). 


‘© 


In the above example, some linguists suggest that the 


. preposition can be replaced with ‘4i#<,’. But Al-Yazji argues that 
| 


it cannot be referenced to a grammatically correct use, suggesting 


D ty to be ‘ize gS die,’, 


i - s+: The preposition ‘+’ (hatta) is used in the journalistic 
yy language in a manner that is not usual in Classical Arabic. 


| i | In the example: 


(lam ygblwa hatté al-samt.) cna) > Wha d  - 
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The preposition ‘+’ is not a conjunction, preposition, or 
introducing article — the functions it can do in Classical Arabic. 
Nor does the sentence have any of the above meanings unless 
through seeking some interpretation. “.’ is used in such a 
manner as a result of translation from European languages. In the 
above example, it is similar to ‘even’ in English. It may be 
rendered in English as: “He didn’t open even the letter.” 


(Lam yfth hatta al-khitab.) .ctet! s> nw J 
(F) Avoidance of Verbless Sentence 


A cursory examination of news articles in Arabic 
newspapers reveals that Media Arabic has a preference for a verb- 
initial sentence structure, as opposed to nominal phrase-initial 
order. Unlike in English, Arabic has two types of syntactic 
structures: the nominal sentence that begins with a noun and the 
verbal sentence that begins with a verb. In Arabic, it is common to 
construct a sentence consisting of two nouns, whereas in English, 


a verbless sentence does not exist. For instance: 
- It is clear. 
. (alsma’u safytun.)isto sLi- 


- There is a student in the class. 
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When writing news items in Arabic media, it is 


recommended to use a verbal sentence to start the article. M. Enani 


(2005) elaborates on the use of the verb "to be" in different 


“contexts and provides instructions to translation teachers. For 


example, while the verbless sentence beginning with a preposition 
is more idiomatic, Enani suggests that the first two versions are 


more common and acceptable. 


In contexts similar to the sentence "Learning is a continuous 


| process," Media Arabic and Modern Standard Arabic (MSA) 


commonly use verbs such as zy js see te, and J2<k, as shown 


in the following examples: 
AGEL Aah WIFI I Dlel a Aas 
(Ttsmu al’jra’atu allati atkhdhtha alhkwmtu balshfafyh.) 


Jy> pST eye Baa ly at LET oye bh de Aba 3 Stell lola ST ops Bly Jhjlall Suet 

EIR dU 
(T‘tbru albrazylu wahdtun min Akbar al-iqtisadat al-sa‘idah fi al- 
‘alam, ‘ala al-raghm min annaha t‘du wahdtun min Akbar duwal 


al-‘alam sukkanan.) 


Spmtly gals Jroty Bg Ab te) Gaby Rac 
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(Ytsmu brnamju alhkwmti balmrwnh, wytmyzu _baltnw‘i 


walshmwli.) 


Amazingly enough, these dummy verbs became prevalent 
in the UN texts which serve as one of the feeding sources of Media 
Arabic. UN texts are often considered to be reliable and 
considerable sources of information, as they are produced by a 
global organization with a mandate to promote international 
cooperation and understanding. As such, they are widely used by 
journalists and media outlets in Arabic-speaking countries as a 


primary source of information on global issues. 


The issue with these dummy verbs is that they distort the 
intended meaning of the texts. For instance, the use of the dummy 
verb ‘>,’ cannot be considered equivalent to the copula ‘is or are’. 
In English, the sentence with 'is or are’ as the main verb indicates 
that the statement is a fact. However, in Arabic, the use of '2= or 
'y42:' does not imply that the statement is a fact but rather an issue 


of contention. 


Unfortunately, in the 2030 Agenda (United Nations General 
Assembly, 2015), the Arabic translator erroneously translated 


several copulative sentences using these dummy verbs, such as 
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!  'JS4' and 'Jia!. Here are two examples with suggested versions 
| 
| 


_ that respect the drafting rules of Arabic. 


4 one » Example 1: Unemployment, particularly youth unemployment, is 


4. @major concern. 
Ni 3 \| 
| ‘g) The Arabic version introduced the following: 


| 
LS GB pas wletll Boise B lage Yy alles! 


d Huma 


_ The Arabic tradition dictates that we express this truth in nominal 


} 


- sentence structure, of subject and predicate without a need for a 


Arts an 


“SS linking verb, without separation between the subject and the 
. W . . 
4 ? predicate. A suggested version says: 
1 | By ’ 
ral Ae Gasy eat ese oie) 
yes 
x _ Example 2: International trade is an engine for inclusive economic 
hy Pr 
| iG _ growth and poverty reduction. 
! : Bug ; 
a. _ The Arabic version introduced the following: 
eS | 
EY) phil ope AANy falas (cola! gall (S52 aJql Slee [Kay 


un) A suggested version says: 

AB oe Ay wet [ate sl] Caled Y! gail abur SLU adgtll dy bels 
| | | _ The principle followed by these translators, which dictates that 
! | every Arabic sentence must begin with a verb, is flawed. This 


. hae ; ; 
ii principle is often propagated by translation trainers who lack a 


\ 
|, thorough understanding of the Arabic tradition. 
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The six features discussed above reveal that the media 

register is not a static entity, but rather a style of writing and 
communication that is subject to change over time. This is because 
media professionals are constantly adapting their language to the 
changing conditions and the new advancements to keep up with 
the fast-paced nature of news reporting. Elsherif (2021) highlights 
that given that the language of media is an ever-changing form of 
discourse, particularly in terms of its lexicon, a competent editor 
must remain vigilant in monitoring the lexicon repertoire in order 
to steer clear of clichés and outdated expressions. The need for 
news translation also contributes to the evolution of the media 
register, as different languages and cultures have their own unique 
styles and conventions that must be taken into account when 
translating news articles. The following section tackles the 


features of the media register. 
Media Register 


The previous section tackled the sentence as the linguistic unit 
of analysis. In this section, the text, which is defined by Bussmann 
(1996) as "a linguistic form of expression of a communicative act" 
(1187), is tackled as the linguistic unit of analysis. Media texts 


have their own features and characteristics which formulate a 


deb dale U2 


YN otal gh! pgldly O15, 
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manner of writing specifically to a certain function of a certain 


_, domain of communication known as register. 
il 


nM n\ Through its course, the Media register developed a well- 
ii) established set of stylistic rules. Bassnett & Bielsa (2009) reveal 
\ & that news agencies played an important role in mainstreaming 
| E ] these rules and criteria across all languages and desks. These 
| | z practices in news agencies create a unified style by sacrificing and 
| ; 8 _ neutralizing the individual's style for the sake of the news agency 
( | 4H \ style book. Bassnett & Bielsa (2009) sum up these rules as follows: 
Gan 

Ha ) Strict rules also apply with respect to style, which is kept simple 

3.) and clear. Conciseness is emphasized in order to maximize 
i Fs | informative content. Sentences and paragraphs must be short and 
| iF _ economical, the use of active rather than passive verbs is 
) E preferred and the presence of adjectives limited. (69) 
| a. Julia Ashtiany seconds the views uttered above by Bassnett 
| Mi 4 & Bielsa, stressing that the news industry played a significant role 


*. in popularizing editorial practices and stylistic rules. It is 
_ | | highlighted that common news sources in addition to translation 
\ |. i into Arabic have enhanced the uniformity of Arabic Media with 


| IY | _ the international media regarding coverage. 
| 


| Ashtiany (1993) reveals that there is a growing tendency 


_ towards similarity in both form and substance, which is thought to 
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be due to the use of shared news sources from Arab and 
international outlets. Some global newspapers even feature articles 
translated from Western publications, like the Financial Times, in 
the business sections of publications such as _ al-Haydah. 
Additionally, the gap in writing style between major newspapers 
appears to be narrowing. For example, in the past, Hayadh was 
regarded as more vibrant and sophisticated than al-Sharq al- 
Awsat, but since 1992, the latter's writing style has become 


noticeably more akin to its Lebanese competitor (87). 


M. Enani in his book On Translating Style, introduces a 
different insight. He looks at the situation from a different angle 
commenting on the institutional voice of the state-run press where 
the media language seems to play an adverse role. Ennai (2020) 
outpoints that he has observed two things about journalists 
working for the state-run press. First, they seem to be in a 
defensive position, as evidenced by their lengthy and convoluted 
sentences that often include parentheses, causing the original idea 
to get lost. Second, many of their ideas are expressed through 
dense and confusing language, making it seem like the words are 


being used to conceal rather than clarify (p. 65). 
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Recently, Arabic readers may encounter translated texts in 
_ Arabic newspapers that try not to conform to this international 


__, uniformity. Rather it is a foreignized translation that does not 


ele 


».) sound Arabic at all. See for example the following bad ordering of 
a 
‘5S. information in an ill-phrased text published in Al-Ahram: 
Nees 1)) 
I tari 
| E oe “oppo endl SIS ge eed) Ge qurlegho Spb Se Ballo all sl" 
; 
S Alea login Sls Cond aif Shot Sle "al aS" Levys bye dye Cee pipe 


ee yg WT CLS! peg clergy eee SEF 52,50!) ball wo SI sped! Og 


| "Sel gall call si Ja opal be gall ok ‘on ceils cadet \jas 
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| Al-Ahram, 03/02/2016 
| ich The passage, which was featured in an Al-Ahram newspaper 
| | = report on global affairs, opens with a translated quote enclosed in 
| 3 _ quotation marks, indicating that it was taken from an anonymous 
1 2 speaker's speech. The majority of sentences in the article are 
e nominal in nature and begin with nouns. However, the text as a 
| 2 whole lacks coherence, with no cohesive markers to guide the 
im 


ot} reader. The passage starts with a metaphoric idiom that is alien and 
/©- irrelevant to the Arabic culture and context “3,3! fell pl” 


| 

I _ Uinnahum al-Fil ft al-Ghurfah). 

lV | }} 

Wi Elsherif (2022) has drawn attention to the issue of foreign 
) Wt : : ‘ aie : 

| i | desk editors being confronted with the difficulty of translating 


| | i newly coined and fixed expressions from English into Arabic, 


H | along with their ambiguous meanings that arise during the 
| } 
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translation process in the Arabic media language. These 
challenges are compounded by the pressure of a heavy workload, 
which can lead to rushed translations that inadvertently introduce 
false friends into the Arabic language. These false friends can be 
confusing for readers and have a negative impact on native Arabic 
writers. Badawi et al. (2004) point out that these literal translations 
were behind what is known as the 'responsiveness' of MSA, 


commenting that: 


It is obvious that much Modern Written Arabic is translated 
literally from Western languages or at least is heavily 
responsive to lexical, syntactic and stylistic pressures. Semantic 
changes, however, are rather more diffuse: it is a cultural rather 


than linguistic problem. (768) 


These irrational translations cause miscomprehensions and 
semantic distortions. The result is a low level of readability. 
Consequently, the reader gives up reading the article which means 


low readership or low traffic on the web. 


However, it is remarkable that the quality of a published text 
in Arabic media is not good enough and does not match the 


standards of media writing. ‘Umar (1981) states that separation 
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between sentence constituents “cys gi cycled cy esl” (al-Fasl 


bayna almtdamyn aw almtlazmyn) is among the common structure 


__, mistakes in Media Arabic. This can be attributed to long embedded 


ele 


| itis phrases that separate sentence components. The following is an 
| ‘3 _ example (qtd in Elsherif, p. 58, 2011); it is not a translated text, 
\ | but shows how the texture of the text is distracted. Traditionally, 
| = the story starts with the verb “U*” (t‘ysh) which is the norm in 
\ F: | writing a news story. The problem with the text is that there are 
1 | E } about 29 words that separate the verb “U*:*” (t‘ysh) and the subject 
. tae ‘442’ (ba‘that) on one hand, and the object “Alls” (halat) on the 
ac other hand: 

ye 4 ; 

i ra | Vole, 3 ASLAM EY 5 SU cell ble Ab, delec shall Csull die ye 

\ 'S Inet cence! ally Ve eA oS abeadg abaghl AslLitly SA1y dileg I) deleoal dil 

1 E | eyes aed Gees cyt Si Guaally sell Ge De SU lng SY oll 

fe bas SHAN ALL Siig Kom (cat Lgl etagesll go ope teal ded Dlesleng 

| 2 ! Bred gilZl fail dole «tbley dell delet lew bed lel bil Grad ejbel 

| RH  Spabl fel op Ig5Ub Wyo To 13 Ogle deslary goles HT a18 lengy dabll Apt 


| 
| H 
| 


) 


{ 


( 
i | 
a, 
) 
i 


cll cg SoM) oye alas STM coed JME Ge Te A AS olnedsY fatal 5.46 Le 

yesh 
T‘ysh ba‘that al-Muntakhab al-Watani Ilmsar‘h bi-ri’asat ‘Atif al- 
Mayhi na’ib ra’ts al-Ittihad al-musharakah ft Butulat al-‘alam 
IImsar‘h al-Rimantyah walhrh = wa-al-nisa’tyah alm’hlh 


lawlymbyad Bikin 2008 wa-allati akhttmt akhiran bi-al-‘Asimah 
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aladhrbyjanyh Baki Halat min al-tawattur wa-al-ghadab Athar al- 
Khurij alm’sf li-jam1‘ msar‘y wmsar‘at al-Ba‘thah al-sittah min 
al-adwar altmhydyh al-ila « bkhfy Hunayn » wirkt Silsilat al- 
Haza’im almttalyh Imsar‘y al-Muntakhab antba‘a fanniyan sy’a 
Ilmsar‘h al-Misriyah « ‘alamtyan » Sahibat afdal anjazyn dhhbyyn 
ff Tartkh al-lu‘bah wa-Wasat qurabat alf Masari‘ wmsar‘h 
ymthlwn qurabat 65 Dawlat sharkwa min ajl al-husil ‘ala t’shyrh 
alt’hl lawlymbyad Bikin 2008 min khilal ihda al-marakiz alm’hlh 


min al-awwal hatta al-thamin bi-al-buttlah. 
Al-Ahram, 24/09/2007 


The following suggested version respects the principles of 


textuality and tends to be more idiomatic: 


cet he NI cy tl J] toaailly Fel oe De dele gh Crab! ey tes 
AUS Ayla GB Agd! Srgedll slg oe Kom ity Hed) Bell DleLery sles 
Ist crash Ve A nS stead gy aleghl aglisly cd Aly cagleg SI deLoodJ 
pill bln S55 Ady LAY peed) CIE Cceehl Cable ated olay 9G 4439) doll 
Cats Cal4) pail dele Ayal! deslell v6 Bball cpedl le Lee Led Let sl atl 
orl ca Sle —ilys Ve 41 Ogle — dejlony gles AI O13 Logy alll ab 
adagh! aAgLedl SUN) coal SWE Ce Ye A oS steeds fabs syab le Jyett 

abhgSU 
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T‘ysh ba‘that al-Muntakhab al-Watani Ilmsar‘h halat min al- 


tawattur wa-al-ghadab ; ithr al-Khurij alm’sf li-jami‘ msar‘a 


_ wmsar‘at al-Ba‘thah al-sittah « bkhfa Hunayn » Min al-adwar 
| altmhydyh al-ila ff Butilat al-‘alam Ilmsar‘h al-Rimantyah, 

| walhrh, wa-al-nisa’tyah alm’hlh lawlymbyad Bikin 2008 allatt 
_ akhttmt akhiran bi-al-‘Asimah al’dhryh Baki. Wyr’s al-Ba‘thah 


‘Atif almyha na’ib ra’is al-Ittihad. wa-qad tarakta Silsilat al- 


_Haza’im almttalyh antba‘a fanniyan sy’a ‘ala al-mustawa al- 


-‘Alami ‘an almsar‘h al-Misriyah sahibat afdal injazyyn dhhbyyn 


ff Tartkh al-lu‘bah, wa-Wasat qurabat alf Masari‘ wmsar‘h- 


ymthlwn qurabat 65 dwlt-sharkwa min ajl al-husul ‘ala t’shyrh 


~ althl lawlymbyad Bikin 2008 min khilal ihda al-marakiz al- 


thamantyah alm’hlh Il’ wlmbyad.t 


In the media industry, the main task of the editors is to 
produce readable news stories. This is not a daunting task. The 
drafting rules of Arabic are very clear and can be easily taken into 


consideration. Regardless of their topic, hard news and soft news 


- stories should stick to the principles of informativity and 


textuality. This can be achieved through the use of clear and 


_ concise language that avoids unnecessary repetition and artificial 


structures. The text should be well-structured and easy to follow. 
This means using clear and concise sentences that are logically 


connected. 
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Conclusion 


In conclusion, translation has had a remarkable stylistic and 
syntactic impact on the structure of the Media Arabic sentence. 
This paper has shed light on the significant syntactic changes that 
the Arabic sentence has undergone due to media translations. 
Through examining the six syntactic phenomena that have 
emerged, we have gained valuable insights into how these changes 
impact reception quality and how they are perceived by Arabic 
speakers. The findings of this study have important implications 
for translators who must be aware of these syntactic shifts and 
adapt their strategies accordingly to ensure optimal translation 
quality and effectiveness. This research highlights the importance 
of continued study and analysis of media translations and their 
impact on language structure and usage. Further research in this 
area has the potential to advance our understanding of the 
linguistic changes that occur in different languages and how they 
are affected by media translations. The results of this study have 
implications for translation quality and effectiveness. Further 


research in this area has the potential to advance our understanding 
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of linguistic changes that occur in different languages and how 


| I _ they are affected by media translations. 
) 
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